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The Christian Register 


Twenty Siaies Sent Young People 
To Star Island’s Second 
-  Y.P.R.U. Week 


JESSIE E, 


ISLES OF SHOALS, July 7. 


“O-DAY the tenth annual conference of 
inal Young People’s Religious Union at 
Star Island closed after a fortnight suc- 
cessful in every way, with the possible 
exception of unfavorable weather the first 
week. The inward spirit of the young 
people overeomes all handicaps of weather, 
however, 
employed happily. 

For its second week’s program, the con- 
ference brought to Star Island Rev. EH. 
Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Rev. Edwin ©. Palmer of Lincoln, 
Neb. Percy W. Gardner of Providence, 
R.1., president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, was the guest of the Y. P. R. U. 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, principal of the 
East Side Continuation School of New 
York City, discussed the subject of “Choos- 
ing a Vocation.” 

The men from the Life-Saving Station 
on Appledore came over on July 4 and 
defeated a team made up of the best base- 
ball players on Star Island. In the eve- 
ning a costume party was the principal 
diversion, with a firecracker, cleverly rep- 
resented by Carl Shaum of Wyncote, Pa., 
carrying off one of the prizes. 

Carl B. Wetherell, clerk of the Star 
Island Corporation, appealed for subscrip- 
tions to keep its property in livable con- 
dition. The young people pledged $325. 

Nine mixed ball teams of the boys and 
girls have played a series of games this 
week. The winners were the “Rocks,” 
eaptained by Jack Packard of Canton, 
Mass. In the tennis tournament, the 
girls’ cup was won by Miss Bernadine 
Merton of St. Louis, playing in the finals 
against Miss Rosamond Robert. The boys’ 
cup went to Melville Chase, who played 
Dana Greeley of Lexington, Mass. The 
cups were presented at the banquet Friday 
evening, when Herbert Miller of Win- 
chester was toastmaster and song leader. 
At the banquet, the speakers were Dr. 
Westwood, Rev. Mr. Backus, Rev. Mr. 
Palmer, and Mr. Wetherell. 

Miss Deborah Webster of Lexington 
thanked the chaperons, Mrs. Stella W. 
Howe of Medford, Mass., and Mrs. J. 
Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass. Miss 
Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., chair- 
man of the Y. P. R. U. conference for next 
year, bespoke the co-operation of the young 
people in making the 1929 season a success. 

Percy W. Gardner urged the young 
people to go away from Star Island with 
fearless minds and understanding hearts. 
The chairman of the conference, Hugo 
O. E. Carlborg, conducted a roll call which 
‘disclosed that thirty in the room had been 
to the Shoals at least five years. The 
States represented, together with Canada, 
numbered twenty. The delegates were 
distributed as follows: California, 
Utah, 1; Nebraska, 5; Minnesota, 
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2; 


and every minute has been 
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Canada, 4; Colorado, 1; Missouri, 1; 
Michigan, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Ohio, 3; Indi- 
ana, 1; Illinois, 2; Pennsylvania, 6; New 
Jersey, 4; New York, 15; Rhode Island, 


8; Vermont, 1; New Hampshire, 11; 
Maine, 2, and the remainder from 
Massachusetts. 


It has been interesting to listen to a 
second consideration, by Mr. Backus, of 
the cardinal principles of the Y. P. R. U.; 
Truth, Worship, Service, Strength, Vision, 
Courage. Mr. Backus has about 1,800 
people on his church list in Los Angeles, and 
speaks to a congregation which averages 
about five hundred through the year, at 


times numbering as high as nine hundred. . 


He uses the radio to advantage. He 
quoted David Starr Jordan’s definition of 
truth: “Truth is our working knowledge 
of the universe.” Truth is a human prod- 
uct which grows and changes as man 
works at it. In the changing world he 
believes man will find security in trusting 
himself to the waves and winds in a ship 
of his own creation, rather than in making 
fast to something which he regards as 
changeless and eternal. 

In his talk on “Worship,” Mr. Backus 
attempted to show how a man may be 
truly religious without belief in a personal 
God. He analyzed the elements which go 
into traditional worship, and pointed out 
which may be retained by the man who 
has discarded the idea of God as personal, 
conscious, intelligent, and guiding the uni- 
verse. The natural reaction of such a 
man, when the bottom drops out of his 
theology, is to throw everything over, Mr. 
Backus said, but he is the same individual 
with the same needs and must have a 
reconstructed religion. To the one who 
does not believe in a personal God, the 
burden one bears alone is the price one 
pays for individuality. Mr. Backus empha- 
sized, however, the great resources one 
has in human fellowship. Worship is 
aspiration, and people always have a feel- 
ing that work is a part of worship. With 
this view, Mr. Backus is in accord. He 
referred to the great need in his own 
church of appropriate services and hymns. 

Mr. Backus, in his talk on “Service,” 
reviewed the life of Florence Nightingale, 
herself a Unitarian and the daughter and 
granddaughter of men of that belief. 
Speaking upon “Strength,” he dweit upon 
the duty of keeping one’s health. This 
ought to be stressed with young people, 
he believes, because the present times make 
an unwonted strain on the nervous system, 
and safeguards must be raised to prevent 
depletion of bodily vigor. 

Vision is of value when transformed into 
action, Mr. Backus said in his fifth talk. 
As long as a man can keep to his ideals, 
there is work for him in the world. 

Mr. Backus discussed the possibilities 
of research into the physiology of courage. 


or 


It is 5 wae rat that in some degree it is 
beyond man’s control. 
Martin Luther in stating that at times one 
does not feel courageous to do a thing, but 
feels that it would be impossible not to do 
it. ‘Resolution is more in the head than 
in the veins,” said Emerson. “What a new 
face courage puts on everything!” 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., president of the Y. P. R. U., 


‘1906-08, was the preacher Sunday morn- 


ing, and in the evening gave an informa- 
tive talk on Theodore Parker. Mr. Arnold 
occupies the pulpit where Parker stood for 
years. Mr. Arnold’s morning sermon was 
on “Delight in the Lord.” At the close of 
the service he conducted a symbolic Com- 
munion service in the meeting-house. The 


He _ instanced — 
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congregation was so large that it was — 


necessary to repeat the service to accom- 
modate the people in the little church. 
Religion and theology are identified too 
often with unpleasant things, Mr. Arnold 
said in his sermon. Prohibitions of one 
kind or another form the piéce de résist- 
ance of spiritual diet, with the result that 


people hate a thing instead of accepting 


it. A morality that sets itself against joy 
will achieve rectitude at the expense of 
life. 

The morning addresses, on “The Phi- 
losophy of Practical Living,” have been 
given this week by Rev. Edwin C. Palmer 
of Lincoln, Neb., who has come through 
Methodism and Congregationalism to the 
Unitarian fellowship. Mr. Palmer used 
the words philosophy and religion inter- 
changeably as the building of harmonious 
relationships between a man and the uni- 
verse of men and things about him—rela- 
tionships which develop more abundant 
and creative social living. “I want reli- 
gion to tell me that I am life, on my way 
to more wonderful development,” Mr. 
Palmer said. “When humanity once unites 
in a common and sympathetic understand- 
ing, nothing will be withheld from it that 
it purposes to do. Knowledge is limited, 
but intelligence is unlimited. Our intelli- 
gence has brought to us things that we 
cannot see or touch. Science has un- 
covered the unknown, so that man has ex- 
ceeded the power of his senses.” 

A talk by Dr. Horace Westwood upon 


“Agnosticism and Faith” was a statement 


of the reasons why he believes in God. 

In his vocational talk, Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller listed the factors which should be 
considered in selecting one’s life oceupa- 
tion, such as health, training,.and mental 
fitness. Stress was laid on the importance 
of choosing something in which one can be 
happy. 

For the past month, until the end of 
June, three boats of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey have been anchored off 
Star Island, engaged in making a survey of 
the depth of the water and of the rocks 
and shoals. This is in preparation for 
the transfer of the submerging trial sta- 
tion from Provincetown, where the tragedy 
of the S-4 occurred, to these waters, in 


which there is comparatively little traffic. 


The V-4, said to be the largest submarine 
in the world, which was built at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, has been_ down 
twice and successfully. oo both -sub- 
merging tests. - 
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The Unfinished Symphony 


And the Director 


An Address by 
DR. A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Minister West Side Unitarian Church, New York City 


HE SYMPHONY is the example par 

excellence of artistic co-operation. A 
large number of musicians, armed with a 
variety of instruments, and capable of 
producing the most horrid discord, blend 
their efforts with a preciseness of tempo, 
a modulation of tone, a control of tempera- 
ment, a regard for motive, a submission 
to the director, which results in a product 
of aural beauty. 

It requires no unusual philosophic in- 
sight to perceive that the ideal of Hu- 
manity is a social symphony. Also one 
need not be a musician to understand that 
the laws of the symphony are an analogy 
to the laws of life. 


In the vast conzerics of individuals who 
make up the human world, as in the 
smaller group that make up the orchestra, 
an elementary necessity is preciseness of 
tempo. Humanity will never have har- 
mony until it is able to act as a unit. But 
Humanity is always out of time. One 
group is living in the twentieth century, 
another in the sixteenth, another is still 
in the twilight of civilization, another 
close to the cave man and the ape. Crass 
ignorance touches elbows with erudition. 
Philosophy and voodoo sit side by side. 
The Quaker, with his doctrine of peace, 
has for his neighbor the maker of bayo- 
nets and bombs. Alongside the captain of 
industry stands the man with the hoe. 
And besides all the artificial and unneces- 
sary and remediable distinctions that pre- 
vent co-operative action, there is the 
uneseapable biological fact of differences 
in age. Generation must overlap genera- 
tion. Childhood and second-childhood must 
go along together. One group must be 
dying while another is growing up. The 
springing steps of youth must mingle with 
the steady tramp of maturity. All history 

- is epitomized in the individuals who com- 
pose the human race at any given moment. 
We are contemporary only in the sense 
that for an instant we breathe together. 
In all other respects we differ. We are 
alive, but we are not alike. And how can 
we ever be? The swifter groups cannot 
wait for the belated ones to catch up. 
The slower ones cannot hasten their pace 
and leap over centuries of development in 

The militarist cannot about face 

at command. The proletarian cannot by 
magic seize the wand of capital. The old 
tarry. “On! On!” say the voices 


_ of the universe. “Play! Play! No mat- 
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ter what your tempo!” Out of the varying 
tempi of human life can a finished 
symphony ever come? 


In the symphony there is also a modu- 
lation of tone. The violins croon and 
whisper, or break into an outery of joy 
or pain. The bass-viol booms, and is 
silent. The kettledrums roll their mimic 
thunder to a crash and die away into an 
echo. The l quid notes of the flute weave 
a silver thread in the tapestry of sound. 
Wood and brass, wind and string, each 
has its subordination—crescendo, diminu- 
endo, rest. A trifle too much breath, a 
stroke a trifle too heavy, and harmony has 
ranished, the effect is spoiled. To each 
his moment of expression. to each his 
moment of triumph, to each the moment 
ofthe hiding of his power—that is the law 
of the symphony and it is the law of life. 

How shall we vain, noisy, human 
players, egotists and propagandists and 
exhibitionists that we are, ever learn to 
modulate our tone? “Blessed is the man,” 
our beatitude says, “who bloweth his own 
horn; for verily, if he blow it not, it shall 
not be blown!” And so we puff our cheeks, 
and blow and blow and blow. . “You’re 
wrong! You’re wrong! You’re wrong!” 
warns the tremulous trombone of age, 
and the great brass horn of youth answers 
steadily, “Bunk, Bunk, Bunk!” We hear 
the faint, clear piping notes of truth and 
justice, but we drown them with the cym- 
bals of our anger and our pride. And 
when another instrument than curs would 
make itself heard, we bang our big bass 
drum ! 

To learn that one’s own contribution to 
the music of life, that one’s own bit of 
truth, of rightful demand, one’s own opin- 
ion, one’s own taste,.is not the whole of 
the human orchestra—aye, that is a hard 
discipline, and how shall we ever learn it? 
Out of our clashing self-assertion can a 
finished symphony ever come? 


Further, a control of temperament is es- 
sential in the symphony. Musicians are 
notably temperamental—but then, so are 
the rest of us. Every speaker and actor 
knows that audiences are temperamental. 
Delivering an address is really quite a 
complex experience. I am conscious of 
the temperament of you all as a group, 
and of many of you as individuals. You 
tell me while I am talking as plainly what 
you think about it as you do afterwards 


- 


while you are talking. We all have tem- 
perament. Business men and housewives, 
school-teachers—and school-children, too— 
and doctors and lawyers, the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker are all. 
temperamental. Artists and musicians, by 
virtue of sensitive nervous organization as 
a class, may be more vivid than the rest 
of us, but we all have temperament. 

In the symphony, however, there is re- 
quired a control of temperament beyond 
that which some other forms of expression 
demand. Co-operation always involves 
limitation. And the symphony is a 
triumph of co-operation. Though each 
artist may be in ability a soloist, capable 
of independent interpretation, in the sym- 
phony he controls his temperament and 
blends himself with his fellows in a single, 
unified expression. 

How shall we, individualists, sanguine 
and saturnine, imaginative and practical, 
mystical and matter-of-fact, impulsive and 
calculating, introvert and extrovert, dar- 
ing and prim, hermit and hand-shaker, 
difident scholar and brazen go-getter, . 
lovers of old stories, old customs, old ivied 
walls, and flippant discarders of the past, 
worshipers of speed, and disciples of 
jazz—how shall we ever control our tem- 
peraments so that the total expression of 
human living will be a finished symphony? 


ee 


In the symphony, too, there is a regard 
for motive. The composer has woven a 
mood, an experience, an aspiration, a 
thought into melody. Over and over it 
appears, creeping forth cautiously now, 
like a timid child from behind a door—tlike 
the faint azure of a violet-covered slope, 
and again rushing out boldly, like a boy 
from school—like the insistent, clamorous, 
blazing masses of the goldenrod. Over and 
over it appears, in endless, delightful 
iteration. And tenderly, carefully, with 
meticulous reverence, the orchestra re- 
gards the motive. It must not be lost 
sight of. Each in his place, in his time, 
gives it expression. 

But how can we, with our mixed, con- 
tradictory aims, our defiant proclamations, 
our urgent claims, our rival theories—how 
can we recognize and regard the motive 
of human life? How, indecd, when we 
dispute with turgid argument as to what 
its motive is? “The chief end of man is 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever!” 
shouts the theologian. And the cynie re- 
plies, “Rot!” “Life’s motive is meditative,” 
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says the mystic. “Nonsense, it’s action, 
power, demonstration, achievement,” says 
the man of affairs. “Get character,” says 
the moralist. “Get by!’ retorts the 
worldly-wise. “Quiet, peace, home, loyalty, 
honest dealing, these are the great values 
that make up the motive!” says one player. 
And another answers, “Fool!” 

Out of all this pother of discord, this 
disagreement as to motive, can Humanity 
ever achieve a finished symphony? 


Again, submission to the director is an 
elemental necessity in the production of 
the symphony. It is conceivable that every 
man in the orchestra may be qualified to 
take the leader’s place, yet for the time 
and the purpose in mind he effaces him- 
self and follows the leader. Every signal 
is obeyed. The orchestra itself becomes 
an instrument, upon which with deft and 
disciplined fingers the director plays. He 
becomes the soul of the group, his inter- 
pretation is rendered, the symphony is his 
expression. A great leader raises an 
orchestra from a commonplace and medi- 
ocre rendition to the highest artistry. But 
this is possible only as the separate indi- 
vidualities of the players are merged in 
the personality of the leader, only as there 
is submission to the director. 

It is worthy of reflection that such vol- 
untary subordination actually enhances the 
personal expression of the separate players. 
Disparate and independent, each his own 
director, there would be no symphony. 
Though the particular contribution of each 
player may not be discerned by the audi- 
ence, each has his own glory in the well- 
wrought whole. 

- Has Humanity a Director, and can there 
ever be such a submission as will result 
in a finished symphony? 

I think Humanity has a Director, who 
has wrought and is working steadily 
toward the social symphony. This Director 
has often been unrecognized, and fre- 
quently misrepresented. The fertile im- 
aginations of men have painted many in- 
adequate pictures. The Director has been 
accused of partiality. This or that group 
of players have boasted that they were 
the. Director’s favorites. This or that 
player has complained that the Director 
did not give him sufficient recognition and 
opportunity for exhibition. The Director 
has indeed been declared to be tempera- 
mental—now:-in good humor, now queru- 
lous and testy, now choleric and excited, 
now flattered and vain. These fancies tell 
us nothing concerning the Director, they 
only reveal the idiosyncrasies of the 
members of the orchestra. 

_ From time to time during these years I 
have been your minister, I have told you 
my conception of the Director, and yet I 
have. told you nothing about the Director. 
I am a member of the orchestra, and I 
know no.more than another. There is some 


difference of opinion as to how the Di- 


rector’s name should be spelled, some pre- 
ferring a short spelling, some a longer one. 
Some claim to enjoy a personal acquaint- 
ance, while others regard this merely as a 
pleasing notion.. Some declare the Director 
has before him the completed score, others 
think the Symphony is composed as it is 
played. - -Some profess. ‘to. know: the Direc- 
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tears, in life and death. 
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tor’s character, habits, and preferences. 
A few are content merely to believe that 
there is a Director. I am one of those. 

And yet I, too, have my opinions about 
the Director. If I tell you of them, it 
may amuse you, or perhaps interest you, 
or even irritate you. It can hardly in- 
struct you. You will rightly say, “Who 
made this kettledrummer an authority? 
He stands far away. If he were the first 
violin, now—it would be different !” 

But as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers used 
to say, I must dree my weird. Some of 
you are here for the first time, and some 
of you can never be here again. If I am 
to speak to your soul ever, it must be now. 
And so, risky as it is, may I in few words 
tell you what I suppose about Humanity’s 
Director, to whom I believe submission is 
necessary, if ever we are to have a com- 
pleted social symphony? 

I shall try to avoid giving the Director 
a name, for names are confusing and 
artificial. It is much more natural to 
think ‘“the-chap-whose-conversation-inter- 
ested-me-so-much-at-the-luncheon-the-other- 
day” than it is to think “Archibald Jones.” 
And if I say “Jones,” you will begin at 
once to think of the Jones whom you used 
to know out in Ohio. And Archibald may 
be quite a different sort of Jones! 

I shall try to avoid visualizing the Di- 
rector, attributing form or feature, for 
that is beyond me, and would be only 
futile and perhaps injurious imagination. 

I shall try to avoid personifying the 
Director, for when I do that I only draw 
a picture of the glorified Me—of what I 
should fancy I would be, if I were the 
Director. 

I shall try to avoid minimizing the Di- 
rector, reducing my conception to simple 
terms, or suggesting that I have an ade- 
quate understanding of the Director. 

And yet’ I feel quite certain that Hu- 
manity is being given direction, and that 
that direction, when followed, leads us by 
so much nearer the production of the 
Social Symphony. I am sure that we live 
enveloped in and penetrated by vast cosmic 
powers that produced us, that sustain us, 
that working slowly through generation 
after generation are perfecting our tech- 
nique and bringing us into harmony. 

If ever our strident discords are to be 
wrought into melodious agreement, if ever 
we are to have preciseness of tempo, 
modulation of tone, control of tempera- 
ment, regard for motive, it must be, I 
think, through submission to the Director. 
If ever there is to be a social symphony 
it must come through acquiescence and 
obedience and intelligent co-operation with 
the Director. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, and 
some rationalistic hearer charge me with 
mysticism, or some theological hearer 
eredit me with piety, let me remark that 
what I have said is not to be construed 
as a confession of theism. The Director 
is not to be found in any pantheon of 
deities, Greek or Egyptian, Roman or 
Scandinavian, Hebrew or Christian, but 
in snowflake and crystal, in fire and frost, 
in motion and rest, in exalted thought and 
headlong passion, in the infant’s prattle 
and the sage’s wisdom, in langhter and 
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Listen: I hear the Director speaking— 
“Why so rebellious? 


and the voice says: 
Why so fearful? Can you not obey? Can 
you not trust? Can you not yield up your- 
self to the Symphony? Now once more, 
play !’* 


According to a beautiful legend which 


has come down to us, one night long ago, 


a maiden mother went down to the gates 
of death and came back with her child 
lying in her arms. A wonderful child it 
was—as all mothers’ children are—and the 
angels came down from heaven and sang, 
as indeed they always do for a mother 
and her child. Round and round they 


-wheeled and circled, like a flock of great 


white birds, and the musie of their sing- 
ing was such as to draw out one’s soul. 
A tremulous, glowing star hung low in 
the East. Upon the rim of a distant hill, 
three camels bearing travelers from some 
distant land were silhouetted against the 
sky. The flocks of sheep lay quiet, and 


the shepherds slept. But the angels’ voices 


called them from the land of dreams, and 
eagerly they listened to the symphony of 
song, and heard those words, most poign- 
antly sweet, most sadly beautiful, most 
humbling and searching, words that sob 
with the heartache of the world, that echo 
in full organ tones the faint half-whisper 

of hope and ideal, “Peace on Earth, a 
Will among Men!” 

And then the angels’ singing died away 
into silence—an unfinished symphony. 

We are saying to ourselves, It shall yet 
be finished. We shall obey the Director, 
and play our part, though for us life be 
as it has been for all who played before 
us—an unfinished symphony. 


“Trying Conditions” of Growth 
at First Church, Seattle, Wash. 


The report of the Pacific Coast secretary 
in THE Reaister of May 24 concerning the 
churches of the Northwest is misleading in 
its reference to the First Church in Se- 
attle, Wash., writes the minister, Rev- 
George T. Ashley. The report stated that 
this church “is having a great deal of 
difficulty, and is working under trying 
conditions.” Mr. Ashley says: 

“The only ‘difficulty’ we are having, and 
the only ‘trying conditions’ under which 
we are working, are those common to 
many Unitarian churches—lack of financial 
resources to meet our enlarging oppor- 
tunities. The congregation is substantially 
united in its ideals and purposes, and is 
growing satisfactorily in average attend- 
ance and membership. 

“The average attendance this yess now 
closing, is more than fourteen per cent. 
above the year before; and although the 
increase in membership has fallen a little 
below the increase for last: year, the in- 
crease for the last three years taken to- 
gether is a little over 100 per cent. j 

“For sixteen weeks, from January to 
April, we used the radio thirty minutes 


each Sunday evening; which materially in- | 


creased our Sunday morning congregation, 


and has brought us thus far four new ~ 


members and more in prospect. This does 
not look much like ‘trying conditions,’ ex- 
cept those: of: “growing pains; "~i <= «<> i+ 


The Christian Register 


Woodrow Wilson’ S Religion 


He Applies Religion to Government 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HE times were parlous in New Jersey 
politics when, in 1909, George Harvey, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine and a Demo- 
cratic machine leader, proposed the name 
of Woodrow Wilson as governor of the 
State. Wilson was nominated, conducted 


' a campaign in which he captured the 


voters, despite his rhetoric and lofty ideas 
of government, and was elected. The 
citizens of New Jersey looked beyond the 
eulture and academic wisdom, and saw 
humanity, radiance of soul. 

That this one-time college professor and 
president, whose traditions were all of 
scholars and preachers, should enter the 
area of bitter and factional fighting, in- 
criminations and conscienceless methods— 
and win, indicates not only mental ca- 
pacity. out of the ordinary, but moral 
power. 


-- 


He wanted the office. He was not with- 
out ambition. He was elected to three 
important positions in the course of his 
eareer, and did what he could to secure 
them. But he got them by employing 
methods which conformed to his straight- 
walking Presbyterian upbringing; nor 
could his enemies, numerous and bitter as 
they subsequently became, prove that he 
used any but honorable means—and this 
in days when political preferment was 
liable to go to the self-seeking and un- 
scrupulous. 

It is not a tribute ‘so much to Wilson 
that he escaped the general contagion, 
as to the uncompromising moral principles 
that had directed his boyhood and youth. 
How could he have escaped that influence? 
“T am a Covenanter,” he said on one 
occasion. “The stern Covenanter tradition 
that is behind me sends many an echo 
down the years.” ‘Thus ever enveloping 


‘him was that rigorous, unbending religious 


faith which had stood for its religion 
against the powerful armies of Charles 
the Second, though to do so meant disaster 
and ultimate martyrdom. Again and 
again we shall see this indomitable spirit, 
this uncompromising purpose. As much 
part of him as bone and sinew was con- 
viction of duty, scrupulous attention to 
the ethical aspect of actions. 

From the beginning, Wilson’s trend had 
been in political directions. In college he 
commenced to study the government of 
nations, and made the investigation life- 
long. His first writings, which are among 
his most carefully thought-out and studi- 
ous, discussed political situations and the 
successes and failures of statesmen. Nat- 
urally, he was eager to apply what he 
had learned. What he really did was to 
speculate in government. He tried an 
experiment. It failed; but to-morrow 
some statesman will appear who will make 


the Wilson Ideal a reality. — 


- 


It is inconceivable that he should have 
fallen in with the proposals and practices 
of the machinery of traditional politics. 
Yet, here is the paradox—it was this ma- 
chinery which elected him governor. It 
was the Wilson adroitness which did 
not show its full hand to the bosses. Wil- 
son was not at all a politician in the 
accepted sense, but he played his position 
superbly—he was always in the game. 

He carried identically the same motives 
into the capitol at Trenton that he had 
employed at Princeton. The Democratic 
machine had its own notion of the way 
New Jersey should be governed. It had 
selected as candidate the most picturesque 
figure in the State, and one likely, if 
properly groomed and handled, to capture 
the imagination of the voting population. 
Besides, the astute Democratic leaders had 
a grand and daring dream. Why not 
make this student of politics, this cul- 
tured college president, and prophet of a 
greater democracy, point out to the party 
the way to the White House? He was to 
point out the way, but it was to be a 
road which politicians, hardened in the 
political gospel of the times, would not 
know how to travel. It went too far and 
too high. And what he did as governor 
of New Jersey was the writing on the 
wall they might have read if they had 
raised their eyes. 

Theodore Roosevelt was Wilson’s proto- 
type. Wilson never said so. It was not 
in the Woodrow tradition to commend or 
give overmuch credit. Wilson met Roose- 
velt only once, and then when the Colonel 
went to the White House to ask Presi- 
dent Wilson’s permission to lead a divi- 
sion of Americans to France which should 
give aid and comfort to the Allies fight- 
ing the World War. The request was 
refused. Had it been granted, the United 
States to-day might be in the League of 
Nations. But once more the Woodrow 
temperament saw a plain path of duty, 
howbeit a somewhat narrowed one. In 
justice it must be added that military 
authority had decided against Roosevelt 
before the President made his decision. 


“+ 


One might write an illuminating essay 
on the way the Roosevelt and Wilson 
ideals in government ran parallel to each 
other. Wilson had’ watched Roosevelt 
closely from the days when in 1882 the 
young reformer had gone into the New 
York Assembly and turned that august 
but unscrupulous body upside down. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, crusading for righteous- 


ness in a corrupt and evil time, was ex-. 


actly the sort of figure Wilson, student of 
politics, would wish to emulate. In ma- 
ture life he recovered from the copying 
attitude and painted his own picture. We 
wish he had given Roosevelt credit for 
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some of the details and color “schemes ; 
that he did not was a Woodrow failing. 
But, after all, we are not responsible for 
our ancestors. : 

Wilson’s eye was always on the distant 
scene; yet people took him seriously. With 
all his idealism he exacted of it one re- 
quirement—that it should work. This also 
he learned from Roosevelt. It is all right 
to carry the teachings of religion into 
politics. Both Roosevelt and Wilson did; 
but to do what they also did—apply it 
there—is an entirely different matter. To 
make government serve the people was to 
become a religion with Woodrow Wilson; 
and he began to practice it as governor 
of New Jersey. Government for the 
people was no longer to be a phrase to 
catch votes; it was to have a day-by-day 
application. 

Politics in New Jersey previous to 1910 
had been a byword and a reproach. Par- 
tisan bosses, Republican and Democrat, 
had waxed rich and corpulent on the 
spoils of office. Unprincipled business. had 
prospered under political protection. 'The 
people complained, writhed, and groaned. 
But the tyranny continued, whichever 
party was in office. It is a fact that plenty 
of progessive voters, looking for the dawn- 
ing of a new day, refused to vote for 
Wilson, knowing him to be the candidate 
of the bosses; and the politicians must 
have known their man, too, for Wilson 
in his private conferences and his cam- 
paign speeches was_ straightforward 
enough. But he was shrewd and tactful. 
He acted on the assumption that the end 
justifies the means, so long as the means. 
is not calculated to deceive. He merely 
didn’t say certain things; and who is in 
a position to throw stones at him because 
he didn’t? : 


-- 


Once firmly seated in the chair of chief 
executive of the State, Wilson promptly 
informed those who had placed him there 
that the sinecures, numerous and gilded, 
on which they were casting longing eyes 
simply were not for them. No one was 
to be permitted to defraud or annoy in 
the good old way. Honesty was to be 
the rule. Grafting and incompetence were 
discouraged. For the first time in many 
years New Jersey was to be governed by 
principle and not by corruption. Wilson 
would have been this sort of governor 
anyway; but his Scotch shrewdness: also 
knew that reforms successfully carried 
through speak with penetrating clearness. 
Already he had presidential aspirations. 
He was right; the nation looked at New 
Jersey, and marveled at the change. Cer- 
tain President-makers also looked, smiled 
with considerable satisfaction, and bided 
their time. ze 

A new, commanding, and somewhat 
strange figure was arising in American 
politics, one who could apply high and 
lofty notions to government, and be suc- 
cessful at the project. One must be suc- 
cessful. Any leader can have high and 
lofty ideas—that is one thing; to bring 
them out of the clouds and down to earth 
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Note on Tolerance 


UR FRIEND Amos R. Wells gives us his con- 
ception of tolerance. ‘Toleration is the appli- 
cation of the Christian principle of charity to 
persons, not to errors. .. . Some people seem to 
think that others are persecuting them when they 
oppose their damnable heresies and evil political 
teachings. . . . That is all nonsense.” We agree, 
only we would not say flatly that what another man 
believed was an error though we did not believe as 
he did. We prefer to say that we will oppose what 
we consider to be error. The other man may be 
right and we may be wrong. Most of the beliefs 
over which we disagree are matters of opinion, and 
it is more tolerant for us not to be so dogmatic and 
final. That is in itself bound to lead to intolerance. 
We can carry on our opposition not less effectually 
by more temperate methods. 


A Planetary Churchman 


‘“T AM INDEED a debtor to the Young Men’s 

Christian Association,” says Dr. John R. Mott, 
fervently, as he resigns his office as general secre- 
tary of the National Council of the Association, 
after forty years of service that rises in review to 
the height of majestic and triumphant churchman- 
ship. “It was through that godly Quaker, J. W. 
Dean,” he continues, “on one of his evangelistic 


visits to my home village [Livingston Manor, N.Y.]. 


in his capacity as secretary of the State Committee 
of Iowa, that I was led to Christ.” From that time 
forward, through the student days in Cornell Uni- 
versity, John Mott grew in vision and attainment 
of world service by the power of religion, so that 
to-day he is easily the most eminent American reli- 


gious figure in the eyes of the whole Christian | 


world, in every mission land where the Gospel is 
preached, and, in particular, wherever youth is 
being led forth to the Christian standards. 
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_ We have a poor way of discounting our spiritual 


institutions by referring to a man of religion who 
does extraordinary things in the world of affairs 
as a great “statesman.” He is rather a great 
churchman. It is the universal function of the 
church to inspire and inform the political with 
that pure heart and catholic understanding which 
make peace and fraternity supreme. Dr. Mott has 
done this kind of ministry for his country more 
effectually than any state or diplomatic officer in 
these forty years. He has served directly on offi- 
cial missions for his Nation, notably to Mexico 
and Russia. Innumerable conferences in Washing- 
ton he has advised for his country’s sake. No man 
knows more intimately and thoroughly than Dr. 
Mott those innermost spiritual realities of the lead- 
ing countries of the world, those realities upon 
which at least our whole civilization turns. 

When the Great War came, it was natural, even 
inevitable, that to the Y. M. C. A. should fall the 
main work of uniting, by the grace of its disci- 
plined and inclusive technique, the innumerable 
soldiers of allied armies. For the opposing forces 
there was, also, the ministering hand. That record 
iS So great and marvelous, no one can possibly com- 
prehend it. Such service as this, and the years are 
crowded with examples of it, has been directed and 
inspired, corrected and renewed chiefly by this one 


' nan, leader, evangel; prophet and saint. 


He continues as head of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, in itself an office of the first mag- 
nitude, as witness its recent meetings in Jerusalem 
attended by missionaries from fifty-one countries 
and presided over by Dr. Mott. He is only sixty- 
three years of age, his health is good, and his com- 
mand of the situation masterful. We may expect 
as we heartily wish for him many more years of 
planetary usefulness, in bringing the diversities of 
the peoples into the holy unity of mankind. 


Mr. Whitaker Prefers 


OBERT WHITAKER, a Baptist, thinks the 
religion of the future will be Universalism, 
rather than Unitarianism. Well, may the true reli- 


_ gion get its reward; and it will, regardless of names 


and forecasts. The thing that ruffles our calm is 
the talk, which we believed was the peculiar sin of 
so-called liberals, about “the religion of the future.” 
Now a Baptist has fallen! It is no least concern of 
ours what the coming church, about which we are 
always hearing, will be like, nor what the religion 
of to-morrow is going to usher in. We are going 
along day by day, fifteen minutes at a time, and we 
want something that fits in with the living present. 
Our desire is not for a futuristic religion, but rather . 
a kind of faith that we can call workmanlike, that 
is, practicable, that squares with reality as we know 
it to-day. Perhaps we are cubistic. The future will 
care for itself. Brother Whitaker is a good soul, 
even with his present faith, and when he sets out 
with an idea. he rides it gracefully. Universalism 
is much to his liking, because it is more like the 
deeper things of orthodoxy. He pleases the editor 
of The Christian Leader, which prints the article, 


therhood the main thing in man’s eternal des- 


‘ tiny,” and he reproves us for our “philosophy of 
_ self-reliance.” 
_ belief. Mr. Whitaker says he is “more conscious of 


We quote, but deny his idea of our 


the width and depth of the cleavage between Uni- 
-versalism and Unitarianism than most of the 
Universalists seem to be.” 
® 2 ‘ zs { 
Understanding Bernard Shaw 

sill has two tasks: to give a man a, free 
4% and fair chance to be more than ordinary ; and 
to salvage the ordinary persons who are probably 
ninety-eight per cent. of the population, by pro- 
tecting them from the rude law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

This is about all the churches are trying to do, 
and there is hardly anything else they can do. The 
charge is probably made against them without due 
consideration; namely, that they spend an uncon- 
cionable time on the ordinary folk, and give so 
little encouragement to the unusual person that he 


_ feels himself slowly pushed out of the massed aver- 


age who compose the congregation. And thus he 
may turn upon the church with reproach, and, what 
is far worse for him and all of us, throw up religion. 

We see this unhappy picture again and again, 
even in our free churches, which do pay a, higher 
tribute to individuality than those faiths which 
follow conformity and thus tend to reduce their 
adherents to type. R. W. Holden, writing in The 
Inquirer, says of Bernard Shaw that his message 
to ordinary mortals is, “Cease to be ordinary.” Is 
not that as important as the other less uncommon 
message, Love one another. The two go together, 
and they ought to go co-equally for the twofold 
purpose of the sympathy of fellowship and the en- 
couragement to individual achievement. 

We have been stressing in these pages for several 
years the individual note, because the social empha- 
sis is elsewhere receiving nearly all the praise; and 
there is, in consequence, far less of the radiance and 
power in the individual lives of people than there 
is genial acquiescence in the programs and federa- 
tions that may melt docile souls into a moronic if 
angelic mass. 

When all is done that may be done for the indi- 
vidual in his own development, and he proves him- 
-self not equal to the unremitting requirements of 
initiative and creative power, it is very important 
that the church should see that he receives the 
protection that he needs from a social order that is 
still hard with craft and stealth, without mercy 
and swift to destroy. 

To return to Mr. Holden, we agree that Shaw is 
a great preacher, but most people have not the abil- 
ity to choose between his wisdom and his foolery. 
They get them mixed, and grow impatient. The 
same misunderstanding is true of Nietzsche, as it 
was true of Theodore Parker. The list includes, in 
fact, all men who are later called prophets. A pro- 
phet is a man who tells the truth before he is called 
upon. In such a world as this, he couldn’t be called 
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use Universalists “make the doctrine of the 
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“upon to say anything more than the conventional 


thing; and if he said that, of course he would not 
be a prophet. So he goes on his own. Take, for 
example, this saying in Shaw’s “Major Barbara” 
“Creeds must become intellectually honest. At 
present there is not a credible established religion 
in the world. That is perhaps the most stupendous 
fact in the whole world-situation.” Shaw sees 
here that religion, of all things, is first, central; if 
that thinks wrong, everything goes awry. He calls 
for intellectual spiritual fighters for the true and 
the best. He wastes no time on ordinary stupidity, 
even when it is filled with good intentions. Thus 
comes the rebuke that he does not share a brotherly 
feeling as he should. He is after the superior, the 
supreme of the race, and strives to bring everybody 
up. He says in “Back to Methusaleh,” for instance: 
“All the animals who happen to be an inch or so 
above the average will be better fed and stronger 
than the others. They will secure the strongest and 
tallest mates, and their progeny will survive, 
whilst the average ones will die out.” 

But his central purpose here is to warn and spur 
us on, and especially to charge the favored among 
us to work out a social salvation for all; for it is 
Shaw’s ultimate gospel that only as the individual 
strives to better his fellows does he attain self- 
respect. After all, he is doing the two-fold task of 
life, when he says that no soul is saved unless the 
communal soul is saved. Mr. Holden quotes from 
the conversation of. St. Joan with Prince Charlie. 
He said, “Why don’t the voices come to me?” “They 
do come to you,” she replied, “but you do not hear 
them.” And Robert questioned her: “What do you 
mean when you say that St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret talked to you every day?” She replied 
that these voices telling her what to do came from 
God. And Robert said that was her imagination. 
Joan replied, “That is how the messages of God 
come to us.” 


Notes 


“T have heard many comparisons in my time,” 
says Justus Timberline, “and some of them were 
fairly apt. But for its combination of rhythm, 
sense, and sound theology, this from one of my 
pastor’s sermons is the finest I remember: ‘Be- 
tween remaining as a little child and becoming as 
a little child, there is all the difference between a 
simpleton and a saint.’ ” 


We agree with Rufus M. Jones: “With all its 
benighted antiquities, its stock of shopworn and 
second-hand goods, and its large proportion of 
timorous members and leaders, the Church never- 
theless is the most august and spiritually effective 
body of persons on this planet. It has been in 
every century of its history, including the present 
one, an extraordinarily creative and transforming 
force. There are more saints in the world to-day 
than in any other century in history. There are 
more happy Christian homes than ever before.” 
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England versus America 


Tun BaTTty or THD Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
An Atlantic Monthly Publication. $2.50. 


The appearance of a new novel by Syl- 
via Thompson is a literary event of no 
slight impertance. Of course, it will be 
‘read widely; and the first question every 
one is likely to ask will be, “Is it as good 
as Thé Hounds of Spring?” To this query, 
our answer is that to that admirable work, 
The Battle of the Horizons stands in about 
the same relation as A. S. Hutchinson’s 
This Freedom stood to If Winter Comes, 
or as Warwick Deeping’s Kitty to his 
Sorrell and Son. To few novelists is it 
given to write more than one masterpiece. 
The Hounds of Spring was notable in so 
many ways that any work by the same 
author, almost inevitably, is fated to 
suffer by comparison. Yet Miss Thomp- 
son’s latest novel is a literary creation by 
no means negligible. If it contains no 
character equal to Zina Renner, its drama- 
tis persone nevertheless include a group 
of people all of whom are drawn with 
skill, so human as to be essentially 
convincing. Unlike many contemporary 
novels, this story is a veritable slice of 
actual life. Its people are flesh and blood. 
Their motives and behavior, for the most 
part, are thoroughly consistent and en- 
tirely plausible. Like its predecessor, as 
its name implies, The Battle of the Hori- 
zgons is a social study. What its author 
has aimed to depict is a conflict of back- 
grounds; in the present instance, a struggle 
between English and American tempera- 
ments, educations, and points of view. 
Her manifest purpose is to reveal the in- 
evitable clash resulting from the marriage 
of the essentially British Geoffrey Graham 
and the equally American Athene Reid. 
If she had clung obstinately to this pur- 
pose, refusing to allow herself to be drawn 
aside into the lesser interests of her plot, 
she would have written a much stronger 
story. As it is, her central theme is need- 
lessly confused by undue emphasis upon 
the experiences of various minor charac- 
ters, although the central thesis is never 
wholly lost sight of, and the plot follows 
a fairly straight line from start to finish. 
Of the two chief personages, the man is 
much better done than the woman. Miss 
Thompson knows her England. In deal- 
ing with the subtleties of the British 
nature, she is thoroughly at home. Not 
only the hero, Geoffrey, but his father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, their friends 
and acquaintances, as well as the various 
details and problems of life among gentle- 
folk in postwar England, are drawn with 
unerring skill. The portrait of Athene, 
daughter of an American millionaire, is 
by no means so successful. The intricacies 
of her character are treated more super- 
ficially, with hess real understanding. Yet 
her creator tries to do her full justice, 
and certainly makes her an attractive 
figure. One slight defect, typical of the 


extent to which her portrayal falls short, 
is Athene’s habit of calling her father 
“Poppa,” a touch wholly foreign to a girl 
of Athene’s birth and education. Yet the 
book, on the whole, is well worth reading, 
for it has interest, depth, reality. By its 
intrinsic worth it deserves to win for it- 
self a conspicuous place among the sea- 
son’s fiction. A.R. H. 


Missions 

THe ADVENTURE OF THE CHURCH: A STUDY 
OF THE MISSIONARY GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert. New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement. $1.00. 

This book views mission work in a new 
spirit. It includes problems, both at home 
and abroad, of race and color, industrial 
relations, international peace, and the ap- 
preciation of the good in other religions 
beside our own. The old idea of saving 
souls from a naturally lost world into a 
supernatural heaven fades out of view 
and disappears. The author starts from 
the statement of a young Chinese leader, 
Y. Y. Tsu: “To-day the battle-line of mis- 
sions is no longer thousands of miles away 
from the home base. It follows the Main 
Streets of the cities of the world. It goes 
through the homes and farms of all climes, 
and finds Christian and heathen nations 
on both sides of the line. It is a struggle 
between love, neighborliness, human 
brotherhood, and the forces of peace on 
one side, and enmity, greed, injustice, and 
the forces of disorder on the other. . 
The missionary is one who is found fight- 
ing on God’s side for the triumph of truth 
against ignorance, purity against beastli- 
ness, service against selfishness, integrity 
of personality against the brutality of 
machinery, whether he be in Europe or 
Asia. This constitutes the missionary call 
of this generation.” 

The author admits there is much truth 
in the statement to a missionary of a 
distinguished Indian patriot of Bombay. 
“Your Jesus is hopelessly handicapped by 
his associate with the West.” But the fact 
that we need to reform ourselves does not 
mean that what is good in us should not 
be helpfully brought to other races. The 
ideal of Christ, his belief in a universal 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood, is something 
worth offering to all men. Yet the mis- 
sionary problem is not merely saving the 
individual, but also society; not merely 
others, but also ourselves; so it is a world- 
wide problem at which all good men and 
women everywhere are called upon to 
work. Especially does mission work de- 
mand a greater approach to unity among 
the churches. “How can a divided church 
ever secure a united community? The 
churches, for example, try to develop co- 
operation in industry; but we hear both 
capital and labor saying, ‘Physician, heal 
thyself!’ The churches seek to cultivate 
brotherhood among the. diverse racial 
groups of the community; but what will 
the message amount to unless the churches 
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that preach it know how to practice it? 
Only a co-operative method can ever build 
such a co-operative society as Jesus taught 
the Kingdom of God to be.’ We wonder 
how many missionaries abroad look at 
their work from this broad point of view; 
and especially do we wonder how many 
missionary societies at home are willing 
both to accept this view and to raise money 
to send out men and women openly to 
work in this tolerant and humble spirit? 
R. 8. L. 


The Galilean 


Jesus Curist, By Anthony OC. Deane. 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.50. 

One of the latest additions to Doran’s 
Modern Reader’s Bookshelf. The aim of 
the series is “to bring together in brief, 
stimulating form a group of books that 
will be fresh appraisals of many things 
that interest modern men and women.” 
To the volumes already published has 
now been added this one, whose aim is to 
present the story of the Life of Lives in 
compact form, and in accord with the 
conclusions of modern New Testament 
scholarship. Its author is a Canon of 
Worcester Cathedral. He writes from a 
point of view not manifestly restricted by 
his ecclesiastical situation and environ- 
ment, yet he takes no positions out of 
harmony with them. Without raising any 
controversial questions, he endeavors to 
present the main events in the career of 
the Founder of Christianity in straight- 
forward fashion. Basing his narrative 
largely on the Gospel of Mark, his Jesus 
is for the most part human, though 
possessed of supernatural powers and a 
worker of miracles. Such disputed prob- 
lems as the Virgin Birth and physical 
resurrection are handled gingerly. There 
are some interesting surmises, many of 
them more ingenious than plausible. More 
convincing is the suggestion that Jesus 
definitely adopted the profession of a 
rabbi, was so recognized by his contem- 
poraries; and that, in pursuance of this 
aim, he passed most of the first year of 
his public ministry in study and consis- 
tent preparation. Canon Deane evidently 
rejects the idea that Jesus based his 
messianic claims on the ideal of the 
Suffering Servant of Yahwe set forth by 
the Second Isaiah, for he makes no men- 
tion of it. Although not in any way com- 
parable with some of the biographies of 
Jesus which have recently appeared, and 
not likely to add anything to the already. 
vast literature on the subject, this is a 
work entirely readable, and not without 
some points both interesting and sug- 
gestive. A.B. H. 


Tabloid Review 


In THE AFRICAN BusH. By Jewel Huelster 
Schwab. INDIAN PLAYMATES OF NAvaso LAND. 
By Ethel M. Baader. Wi1NDOWS INTO ALASKA, 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner. New York: 
The Friendship Press. 75 cents each. 


New 


Three excellent mission study manuals, 
carefully wrought out, and fitted to culti- 
vate a regard for and interest in children 
and races of other lands. Worship, serv- 
ices and activities of varied kinds are 
provided. Cordially commended. r.F, - 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Lafayette and the 
Homesick Indians 


Once there was a bad Frenchman in our 

country who thought of a cruel way to 
make money for himself. He was travel- 
ing the Far West in the days before the 
Osage Indians understood the English 
language. They were living then as they 
and their ancestors had always lived, and 
the Frenchman found them interesting. 
He began to wonder what the folks at 
home would think if they could see real 
Indians. Then he decided to have an 
Indian show of his own over in Paris. 
He knew that all who could would pay a 
good price to see Indians. 
_ The bad Frenchman was acquainted 
with a half-breed interpreter. The French- 
man said something like this to the half- 
breed : “I wish to take some Indian friends 
on a sight-seeing trip to Europe. You tell 
them that my people, on the other side of 
the ocean, think highly of American 
Indians and would be glad to welcome 
them in Europe. If the Indians wish to 
go, I will gladly take them over and bring 
them home again. They will come back 
loaded with fine presents!” 

If the Indians had known that they 
were to be shown for money, they would 
not have gone a step. But they believed 
the bad Frenchman’s promises, and at 
last seven of them said good-by to their 
families and started on the great adventure. 

Mohongo was one of them. She was a 
pretty Osage woman who always went 
traveling with her husband. These Indians 
all supposed that the Great Father at 
Washington knew that they were going 
and that he wished his Red Children to 
see Europe. The reason they thought 
this was because the bad Frenchman was 
dressed in the uniform of an American 
Army officer on purpose to fool them. All 
who met the seven Indians on their 
journey east supposed they were going Lo 
meet the Great Father at Washington just 
as the bad Frenchman explained to them. 
The Indians, of course, didn’t know a Nene 
that he said. 

Perhaps when they reached New York, 
they realized that they were prisoners, 
because their keeper did not show them 
the sights of the city, but made them 
embark on their ships as quickly as 
possible. 

All went well with the bad Frenchman 
for a long time. He traveled through 
Holland, Germany, and other countries 
with his Indian show, and took in much 
money. Meantime the poor Indians were 
dreadfully homesick. They longed for the 
great forests of their native land and for 
all the friends they had left behind thei. 
Mohongo wished with all her heart that 
she and her Indian husband had stayed 
at home. The bad Frenchman had taken 


away all the presents that were given to 
them as fast as they were received. The 
poor Indians grew sadder and sadder 
every day. 

At last the bad Frenchman made a 
mistake. He took his Indians to Paris. 
He still pretended to be an American 
Army officer; but in Paris there were men 
who knew him in spite of his disguise. 
He owed them money. Off came the 
Frenchman’s Army uniform, and _ into 
prison he went! 

This was great good luck for the Indians, 
because Lafayette heard of their sad 
plight. The great Lafayette loved America 
so dearly that he loved our Indians, too. 
He invited the homesick seven to his own 
house, and took care of them until he 
could send them home. When the day 
came for the Indians to sail back to 
America, Lafayette gave them money for 
all their needs. 

A great sorrow came to Mohongo on the 
long voyage across the ocean to Norfolk. 
Her husband was one of three Indians 
who died of smallpox on board. Fortu- 
nately she had a baby, so she was not left 
desolate. 

After landing at Norfolk, the Indians 
were sent to Washington. There they 
were treated with the utmost kindness by 
the Great Father. While in Washington, 
Mohongo and her baby had their portraits 
painted by order of the War Department. 
Thus we know that she was pretty. In 
her picture Mohongo wears a red dress 
made in the fashion worn by white women 
of the time. But her bright-eyed baby is 
untroubled by clothes, as he sits in his 
mother’s lap, partly wrapped in her 
draperies. 

In time Mohongo and her friends were 
sent safely home to their Osage yillages. 
There they were gladly welcomed. 

It was sad that Mohongo lost her hus- 
band, and of course that the I'renechman 
was bad; but think of the good times the 
Indian woman must have had ever after, 
telling stories of her adventures! 


Prayer 

Lord, let me like a lighthouse stand, 
Above life’s troubled sea, 

And let me speak of love and land, 
Across its mystery. 

Let me give to some mariner, 
Who fears the stormy gloom, 

The comfort that a candle brings 
To a long, lonely room. 

Lord, let me like a lighthouse stand. 
Above the ocean’s fear; 

Lord, let my glow be like a hand 
pannt draws a lost soul near! 

—Margaret H, Sangster. 


Sentence Sermon 
God estimates us not by the position 
we are in, but by the way in which we 
fill it—2dwards. 
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Corn Story Black Hawk pes 
~ Told His Children 


Indian Chief Black Hawk, who loved all 
children, even white ones, though he once 
had part in a terrible war, used to begin 
the story like this: “I will now relate the 
manner in which corn first came.” 

It made no difference how often Black 
Hawk told this story—his children and 
the neighbors’ children in his village al- 
ways crowded closer to hear it. They 
knew that corn was one of the Great 
Spirit’s best gifts to the Indians. Their 
mothers planted the seed and pulled weeds 
in the fields; and they used to chase away 
the crows when the corn first began to 
grow, and later, when it stood, tall and 
plumed, like bands of Indian warriors. 

Once, in the long ago, two ancestors of 
Black Hawk’s tribe had traveled a long 
way and were hungry. They killed a 
deer, built a fire, and roasted part of the 
meat. - As they sat eating venison, they 
beheld a strange sight. They saw a beau- 
tiful woman coming down to them from 
the clouds. 

The two Indians were surprised to see 
her, but there she was. They decided 
that she must have smelled the delicious 
venison where she lived beyond the clouds, 
and had come down to earth, guided by 
the smell. She was probably hungry. 

The two Indians walked straight to the 


woman and offered her a choice bit of 
roast venison. She thanked them, and 
ate it. “Then,” as Black Hawk told the 


old legend to the children, “she told them 
to return to the spot where she was sitting, 
at the end of one year, and they would 
find a reward for their kindness and 
generosity.” 

After making her little speech, the 
woman straightway went up again into 
the clouds and was seen no more. 

The two Indians went back to their 
village and told this strange story to their 
entire nation. They repeated what they 
had seen, and done, and heard, but no one 
believed them. They were laughed at and 
teased and not believed ! 

At the end of one year, the two Indians 
said, ‘Now come with us, and you shall 
see that we told the truth!” 

A large party of Indians went with the 
two hunters to see the spot where the 
cloud woman had eaten venison with them. 
The nation had to believe the story then, 
because, where the woman’s right hand 
had rested, they found corn growing; 
where her left hand had rested, beans 
were growing; and where she had- been 
seated were tobacco plants. 

These three gifts the beautiful woman 
from beyond the clouds had given to all 
Indians because two of the Great Spirit's 
red children had treated her kindly, and 
had shared their venison with a stranger, 

Little Indians, who loved to hear Black 
Hawk tell this story, believed every word 
of it—and no wonder, because Black Hawk 
believed every word of it himself. So did 
his father before him, and his grand- 
father. And away back, old Chief Thunder, 
who was the father of Black Hawk’s 
grandfather,’ told the very same story to 
his children. 


(Continued on page 598) 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
(Continued from page 593) 


requires a singular ability.. And this 
ability Woodrow Wilson had. Roosevelt 
is another great figure in American poli- 
tics who also had it. 

The work done by Governor Wilson was 
good religion. As one follows down the 
list of legislation enacted in New Jersey 
from 1910 to 1912, one finds that he earn- 
estly tried to realize the “Great Hope,’ to 
which he gave expression in a memorable 
speech at Trenton in which he had ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination for goy- 
ernor. He had said at that time: “Did 
you ever experience the elation of a great 
hope, that you desired to do right because 
it is right, and without thought of doing 
right for your own interest? At that 
period your hopes are unselfish. ... We 
are seeing a renaissance of public spirit. 
With the new age we shall show a new 
spirit. We shall serve justice and can- 
dor, and all things that make for the 
right.” 

No wonder the listeners exclaimed: 
“Thank God! At last a leader has come!” 

Again and again, in his campaign 
speeches he voiced this glowing hope, this 
confident expectation that a new day was 
breaking for political America. Nor could 
those severe reverses of after years, as 
severe and bitter as ever came to any 
leader, extinguish the bright flame of 
that great expectation. 

He went about New Jersey talking like 
this: “For the future—save the country; 
purify a polity; set up vast reforms to 
increase happiness in mankind. . . . What 
difference does it make if we ourselves do 
not reach the uplands? We have given 
our lives to the enterprise. The world is 
much happier and human kind better be- 
cause we have lived. ... No man is great 
who thinks himself so; and no one is 
good who does not strive to secure the 
happiness and comfort of others.” 

We may say that the following exclama- 
tion was good campaign material; most 
candidates sooner or later give expression 
to the same idea. But somehow, when 
Wilson said it, the promise carried convic- 
tion to listeners; and at all events, his 
actions justified his words. He said: “I 
will not cry peace so long as social in- 
justice and political wrong exist in the 
State of New Jersey.” ; 

Now let us see what he did in New 
Jersey to prove that he was more than 
a maker of glib campaign phrases, promis- 
ing liberal reforms. He proposed and 
earried through the following reform 
measures: A Direct Primaries Law, and 
a Corrupt Practices Act, which cleared 
the political atmosphere of New Jersey of 
the mists and miasmas of two decades; an 
Employers’ Liability Act; a Public Utili- 
ties Commission; a series of bills known 
as the Seven Sisters, which aimed to pro- 
tect the public from trust combinations. 
All these measures were bitterly contested. 
But what could be done with a governor 
who said, and meant it: “You can turn 
aside from the measures if you choose; 
you can decline to follow me; you can 
deprive me of office and turn away from 
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me; but you cannot deprive me of power — 


so long as I steadfastly stand for what I 
believe to be the interests and legitimate 
demands of the people themselves”? This, 
too, rings of the rather exalted attitude. 
Repeatedly Wilson just escapes being prig- 
gish. His enemies said he was. They said 
he assumed superior virtue, and that much 
learning had made him pedantic. He was 
no more a paragon of perfection than any 
of the rest of us. But his chief faults 
were those of temperament rather than 
intention. And what he promised the 
people, he put through if it was in human 
capacity to do so. 

Give this pedantic school-master credit 
for infusing all sorts of men with his 
ideals. _Boss Bob Davis had replied, when 
asked whether Wilson would make a good 
executive: “How the hell do I know 
whether he’ll make a good governor? He'll 
make a good candidate, and that’s the 
only thing that interests me.” Yet Bob 
Davis, when he learned the sort of candi- 
date his connivance had helped elect, fell 
into line, and sustained his leader with 
ardor. 

So, while some saw in the reform goy- 
ernor of New Jersey a very Daniel come 
to judgment, and others shouted from the 
housetops that he was narrow-minded, 
conceited, flighty, and visionary, certain 
powerful Democratic leaders got together 
and resolved to nominate him for Presi- 
dent at the Baltimore Convention in June, 
1912. Surely the mutterings and stirrings 
of a great and mighty wind were begin- 
ning to be heard in the land. 


[Next week: Chapter IV, “An Idealist in 
Politics.” ] 


Dinner to Dr. Sunderland 


Testimonials paying high tribute to Dr. 
Jabez T. Sunderland, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., were given at dinner May 25, in 
New York City, in his honor, under the 
auspices of the India Society of America. 

Dr. Sunderland was president of the 
India Home Rule League of America and 
India Information Bureau, 1918-22; editor 
of Young India, 1918-21; from 1913 to 
1914 Billings lecturer of the American 
Unitarian Association to India, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines; in 1913 presi- 
dent of the All-India Theistic Conference 
in Karachi; author of “The Cause of 
Famine in India,” “Rising Japan,” “India 
and World Brotherhood,’ and “India’s 
Case for Freedom.” 

A picture of Rabindranath Tagore was 
presented to Dr. Sunderland. Mr. Tagore 
was a guest of Dr. Sunderland’s while in 
this country. Dr. Sunderland was also 
presented with a scarf of homespun linen 
interwoven with gold, made in the homes 
of India, and a vase of brass delicately 
engraved. 


Rev. Charles A. Place Resigns 


Rev. Charles A. Place has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian church in Lan- 
caster, Mass., after a service of eleven 
years. 


(10) [Jury 19 1923 


Two Tales 


(Continued from page 597) 


Sometimes, when the sun was hot, it | 
must have been tiresome for the little 
Indian children of long ago to stay hour 
after hour in the cornfields, chasing away 
the crows. Perhaps they passed the time 
more happily because they knew this story 
of the gift of the corn to the Indians. 
Perhaps they often made up little songs 
to sing to the cloud-land woman—who 
knows? 

We do know that old-time Indian chil- 
dren everywhere were taught to thank the 
Great Spirit for His gift of corn and for 
all other good gifts. And now, these are 
the very words spoken by Black Hawk in © 
the long ago: 

“We thank the Great Spirit for all the 
benefits He has conferred upon us. For 
myself, I never take a drink of water from 
a spring without being mindful of His 
goodness.” 

No wonder Chief Black Hawk loved to 
tell his children. the story of the Indian 
corn. 

[All rights reserved] 


Hungarian Privy Counselor 
to Philadelphia Unitarians 


Privy Counselor Dr. Julius Elekiof Buda- 
pest, Hungary, a member of the Hun- 
garian Commercial Mission now visiting 
the United States, addressed the congrega- 
tion of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday, June 17, thank- 
ing that church and through them the 
Unitarians of the United States in general, 
for their generosity toward the Unitarian 
churches of Hungary. He spoke at some 
length of Francis David and his message 
of religious freedom and progress which 
has meant so much to the world during 
the past 350 years. He particularly al- 
luded with grateful thanks to the action 
of Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., in 
erecting a window in memory of Francis 
David in the Unitarian Church of 
Lancaster. 


Shoals Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held Friday, 
July 27, in Elliott Hall, Hotel Oceanic, 
Star Island, at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
There will be election of officers, reports, 
and other matters of business. Miss Sara 
Comins is the secretary. 


Cuicago, Itt.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, where Rey. Fred Merrifield is the 
minister, was the scene of an unusual 
service May 27. A Shinto priest of Japan, 
Kenso Kawakami, dedicated his six-weeks- 
old son to the Buddhist religion. After the 
dedication, Mr. Merrifield presented the 
baby, Takaaki, with a rosebud, a symbol 
of purity and faith, in recognition of the 
friendly interest of the Unitarians. Talks 
on Japanese womanhood and Shinto ideals 
followed. Kenso Kawakami is a graduate 
student in the department of comparative 
religion of the University of Chicago, 
where Dr. Merrifield is assistant professor. 
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The Spring field Union | 


_ Unitarians’ invitation to Universalists accepted, Rev. O. W. Eames 


new minister—St. Paul’s notable history 


HE merging of the Unitarian and Uni- 

versalist churches in Springfield, Mass., 
noted in THE Recistrr of June 14, brings 
together two like-minded parishes, each 
with more than a century of its own dis- 
tinctive record of religious liberalism in 
this chief city of western Massachusetts. 
The Church of the Unity, the Third Con- 
gregational Society, was organized in 
1819; and the First Independent Univer- 
salist Society in Springfield, now known 
as St. Paul’s Universalist Church, was 
formed in 1827. Rev. Owen W. Eames, 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, is to be the 
minister of the new Church of the Unity. 

Discussion of possible union of the two 
churches began after the resignation of 
Rev. Charles A. Wing as minister of the 
Chureh of the Unity. The Church of the 
Unity was in strong financial condition 
and had an adequate church plant, but 
was soon to be without a minister. The 
Universalist Church was facing the neces- 
sity of raising a large sum of money to 
put its plant into first-class condition. 
Most of its organizations were strong and 
active, and in Mr. Hames it had a min- 
ister of considerable ability. Why should 
not the best in the two churches be joined? 
The two governing boards appointed a 
joint committee to formulate plans for 
union. 

It was decided that the united congre- 
gation should worship in the Church of 
the Unity building; that the Church of 
the Unity should invite the members of 
St. Paul’s Church into its membership, 
and that Mr. Eames should be called as 
the minister. This plan was approved 
unanimously by both societies. Members 
of the united church are now reorganizing 
their activities and making uecessary re- 
adjustments for work when the church 
opens in the autumn. 

The First Universalist Society is to 
continue its existence, so that it may 
handle its business affairs and dispose of 
its real estate and other property ; and the 
members of this society will, if they so 
desire, maintain their denominational con- 
nection with the Universalist fellowship. 

Six men formed the First Independent 
Universalist Society, among them Moses 
Yale Beach, later editor and owner of 
The New York Sun. Its charter was ap- 
proved February 13, 1827, by Governor 
Levi Lincoln. During its first seventeen 
years, the society met in the Government 
chapel of the United States Armory, and 
then in Beacon Hall. About 1840 the 
“ society gained strength by the accession 
of a number of families attracted by the 
enlightened theology of the Universalists. 
Among the new members was Eliphalet 
Trask, later lieutenant governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Four years later the society’s 
first meeting-house was erected. This 
building was used until 1869, when a much 
larger church was built on a new location. 
The Springfield Universalist Ladies’ 
Association was organized in 1841. Its 


annual fair at the City Hall was one of 
the greatest events in the social life of 
Springfield before the Civil War, being 
attended by practically every person in 
the city and by many people from out of 
town. During the years since then it has 
been looked forward to as the most con- 
siderable church fair held in the city. 

Final organization of the church was 
completed in 1855. Under the leadership 
of their pastor, Rev. J. J. Twiss, members 
of the society, February 25, 1855, adopted 
the name of St. Paul’s Church. The next 
church building was completed in 1869 
during the pastorate of Rev. H. R. Nye. 
It was under his pastorate that the 
church had what was regarded as the 
best quartette in western Massachusetts. 

Among the notable pastors of this 
church was Rey. Charles Conklin, who is 
remembered for his activity in establish- 
ing branches of the church in different 
districts of the city. These included such 
features as reading clubs for adults, 
“guilds” for the girls, and clubs for the 
boys. One of these branches, the Bay 
Street Branch, continues as the Second 
Universalist Church. Early in 1898 Mr. 
Conklin resigned the pastorate of St. 
Paul’s in order that he might devote his 
whole time and energies to building up the 
Universalist faith in the city through the 
missions that he had created. In 1909 
the society purchased its present church 
property. Mr. Eames began his work as 
minister in May, 1927. 

Eliphalet Trask, when the church 
adopted a new constitution and by-laws 
in 1872, was elected president of -the 
society for life. Lieutenant Governor 
Trask served on many important commit- 
tees, and his record of service is being 
emulated by his grandson, E. T. Tifft, city 
treasurer of Springfield, one of the most 
prominent members of St. Paul’s Church. 


At Marblehead and Plymouth 


The Unitarian Church in Marblehead, 
Mass., and the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Plymouth, Mass., each remain 
open throughout July and August, with the 
regular ministers occupying the pulpit— 
Rey. Edward H. Cotton at Marblehead and 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey at Plymouth. The 
ministers take their vacations in Septem- 
ber, when the churches are supplied with 
visiting ministers. 


Correction 


In the obituary of Robert Staples Coll- 
yer, contributed to THe Reegister of June 
7, the writer erroneously stated that Mr. 
Collyer was the son of Rey. Robert Staples 
Collyer and was born in 1863. He was 
the son of Rev. Robert Collyer, and the 
year of his birth was 1862. The correc- 
tion is sent by Samuel Collyer of Seattle, 
Wash., the eldest son and sole survivor 
of Robert Collyer’s family of nine children. 
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‘Olaf Thorshoy, prominent architect of 
Minneapolis, Minn., designer of the Walker 
Art Galleries and several other down-town 
buildings in the city, who died June 16, 
was a member of the board of trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis. 
He was a man of unusual intellectual 
ability. His keen analytical mind, coupled 
with a character of impeachable integrity, 
made him one of the most valuable trus- 
tees of the church. His son, Roy, and 
daughter, Ruth, are very active in the 
young people’s work of the Minneapolis 
church and in the annual summer confer- 
ence of young people at Hanska. Mr. 
Thorshoy was a native of Oslo, Norway. 


Dr. Myles Standish of Boston, Mass., 
one of the foremost eye specialists in the 
country and a direct descendant of Cap- 
tain Myles Standish of Plymouth Colony, 
who died June 26, was a Unitarian lay- 
man, a member of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston, a member of its 
Standing Committee in 1920, and president 
of its Laymen’s League chapter in 1921. 
He was Williams professor of ophthal- 
mology in the Harvard Medical Schcol 
from 1909 to 1914, when he was made 
professor emeritus. 


Theron I. Cain, a layman of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in Brain- 
tree, Mass., and an instructor in the Mas- 
sachusetts School of Art in Boston, Mass., 
has worked out a new method of teaching 
drawing, which is to be presented to the 
International Congress on Art Education 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia, by Royal B. 
Farnum, principal of the school-and chair- 
man of the Official Committee from the 
United States for the Congress. Copies 
explaining Mr. Cain’s method have been 
made in English, French, and German for 
distribution at the Congress, which is to 
be held from July 31 to August 5. 


Among men recently elected to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard is Joseph 
C. Lee of Boston, Mass., a Unitarian lay- 
man who has devoted his life to social 
service. He is president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, the Massachusetts Civic League, 
and the Community Service of Boston, 
and is the author of “Constructive and 
Preventive Philanthropy” and “Play in 
Education.” He was an Overseer from 
1918 to 1921. 


W. J. Taft, a layman of Unity Church, 
Unitarian, in Humboldt, Iowa, who died 
June 23, was the father of Miss Gertrude 
Taft, director of religious education in 
the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He had been in the practice of 
law and had been county attorney and 
mayor of Humboldt. 


Rey. and Mrs. Edgar 8S. Wiers of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., are in Mexico 
City, attending the Seminar on Relations 
with Mexico being held there July 5-26, 
under direction of Hubert C. Herring, sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the Congregational Church. 
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Young People on Lake Erie 


_ Much spontaneous discussion at fourth conference— 
Service in memory of John Rust 


IX STATES and ten cities were repre- 

sented at the fourth annual Lake Erie 
Conference, held at Linwood Park, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, from June 20 to June 25. 
It was attended by young people from 
Detroit, Mich., Toledo, Cleveland, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, Buffalo, N.Y., and Erie, 
Pa. The speakers came from Dunkirk, 
N.Y., Lincoln, Neb., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Boston, Mass. 

A new plan was tried this year in open- 
ing the Conference in the middle of the 
week, instead of on a Saturday, as previ- 
ously. This arrangement was especially 
favorable to the large number of young 
people whose school or business prevented 
them from attending the entire session of 
the conference but who could be there for 
the week-end. When they arrived Satur- 
day afternoon they found the conference 
fully organized and an excellent program 
arranged. 

The program of the Conference provided 
a good balance of talks, discussion, sports, 
and entertainment. Hach day began with 
a brief chapel service and closed with 
eandle-light service, conducted by the 
young people. These services were ar- 
ranged under the direction of Miss Frances 
Wood of Detroit. By unanimous vote of 
the delegates, no fixed program was fol- 
lowed. Each service centered about a 
different idea, suggested by the leader, 
with appropriate songs and readings. The 
candle-light service the first evening was in 
memory of John Rust, whose death last 
May was so keenly felt by the entire group. 

Sports and recreation were in charge of 
George E. Bickford of Cleveland, recrea- 
tion director of the public schools of Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Each day included a morning 
and noontime dip in the lake, with a longer 
time for swimming in the afternoon; such 
tennis, baseball, and volley-ball as weather 
conditions permitted, and varied enter- 
tainments for the evenings. On the Sun- 
day afternoon canoe trip, almost the entire 
Conference explored several miles of the 
Vermilion River. 

The talks and discussions were unusu- 
ally stimulating. The morning lectures by 
Rey. Edwin C. Palmer of Lincoln were on 
the general theme of a personal religion, 
and included the topics: “The Religion by 
Which We Live,” “Religion and the Uni- 
verse,” “Religion and Humanity,” “Build- 
ing a Religion,’ and “Rebuilding the 
World.” Each one was followed by ani- 
mated @iscussion. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland led 
two extremely interesting discussions, 
choosing for topics questions suggested by 
the young people themselves. Some of 
them were: “Can poverty be abolished?” 
“Is ‘modern youth’ better or worse than 
the preceding generation?” “Can we still 
believe in prayer?’ “Is prohibition wise?” 
On Saturday morning, Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, 
director of Cleveland College, propounded 
the question, “Is there any such thing as 
education?” and called forth many opin- 
ions as to what education really is and 
how it may be achieved, 


The afternoon talks on the beach, by 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, began 
with a discussion of “A Working Philoso- 
phy of Life,” in which the speaker used 
many concrete illustrations and personal 
experiences which “went home” to his 
hearers. The other talks in this most help- 
ful series were “Self and Others,’ and 
“Man and His Job.” Speakers not form- 
ally scheduled, but enthusiastically re- 
ceived, were Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
representing the national Y. P. R. U., and 
Mrs. Henry B. Lupton, the mother of Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton. : 


About eighty persons were present at the ~ 


Conference banquet on Saturday evening. 
Delegates were divided into four groups, 
according to the years in which they first 
attended a Lake Erie Conference. Each 
year-group wore some distinctive insignia, 
earried out in the Y. P. R. U. blue and 
gold, and was responsible for a song and 
a yell, and later a stunt. In addition to 
the prepared program, there was much 
spontaneous hilarity. Mr. Palmer acted as 
toastmaster. A general stunt program 
followed, in which unusual talent was 
shown—in dramatics, music, dancing, acro- 
baties, hypnotism, and mind reading. 

The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. was held 
Sunday morning, preceding the chureh 
service. Reports were given of several 
memorial services that have been held for 
John Rust, and letters and resolutions of 
sympathy were read. An account was also 
given of the John Rust Memorial Fund, a 
fund established by the young people of 
the Cleveland church, to be held as a trust 
fund and the income used toward helping 
the Lake Erie Conference and other young 
people’s activities. A number of contribu- 
tions have been received. The Fellowship 
Cup, for general efficiency, was awarded 


to the Quest Club of Erie. Officers elected 


for the coming year are: president, Miss 
Marceline Coe of Cleveland; Eastern vice- 
president, Willis Simmons of Erie; West- 
ern vice-president, Scott Polk of Toledo; 
treasurer, Louis Merrill of Detroit. 

The very deep sympathy of the Confer- 
ence was extended to Miss Gertrude Taft, 
the director, who left suddenly for her 
home in Iowa upon receiving the news of 
her father’s death. All persons who Have 
been connected with the Lake Erie Con- 
ference feel that its success has been due 
to Miss Taft’s personal enthusiasm and 
wise guidance. 

The few necessary rules and regulations 
for the governing of the Conference were 
made by the Advisory Council, made up 
of delegates from each society represented. 
In the four years of its existence, the Lake 
Erie Conference feels that it has solved 
fairly well the problem of self-government. 

One of the chief difficulties confronting 
the directors of this Conference has been 
the obtaining of speakers. Have other 
local conferences had the same experience? 
Would it be possible to establish some sort 
of central committee among the several 
conferences for mutual assistance? If 


» 
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each group could give a report of its 
speakers and the topics which have been 
most successful, and if there were some 
means of learning what speakers would 
be available, it would be of tremendous 
help in arranging future programs. 


HARRIET B. FAWCETT. 


Northside Church, Pittsburgh 
to Be in Charge of F. E. Smith 


Upon the retirement of Rev. George 
Gebauer, September 1, as minister of the 
Northside Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the First Unitarian Chureh ‘of Pitts- 
burgh is to do the pulpit and pastoral 
work of the Northside Church, for which 
the Northside Church will pay the First 
Church a stated sum. 

Rey. Frank Edwin Smith, associate 
minister with Dr. L. Walter Mason at the 
First Church, will be the minister of the 
Northside Church, and will at the same 
time remain the associate minister of the 
First Church. 


Unitarian Church Schools 
in England Lead in Growth 


The Unitarians were one of three de- 
nominations in England who made gains 
in their Sunday-school enrollment during 
the past twenty-one years, and their gain 
of seven per cent. was the largest. Hight- 
een denominations report a net loss of 
119,884—or 2.4 per cent. Of these the 
Congregationalists report a loss of 11 per 
cent., the Church of England 1.7 per cent., 
the Presbyterians 1.5 per cent., the 
Methodists (five varieties) 1.2 per cent., 
and the Baptists 1/20 of 1 per cent. 

Only three denominations report gains: 
The Friends 1 per cent., the Wesleyan Re- 
formed 3.5 per cent., and the Unitarians 7 
per cent. 


A Case of Identity 


It has been recently established beyond 
doubt that the “S. S. Van Dine” who-con- 
tributed a series of jhree remarkable 
detective novels to Scribner’s Magazine is 
Willard Huntington Wright. Mr. Wright 
edited a volume, “The Great Detective 
Stories,’ in which he included a study of 
Van Dine. In a book review of that 
volume contributed by Ival McPeak to the 
March 29 issue of THE Register, the fol- 
lowing comment was made on Mr. Wright’s 
analysis and history of the detective story: 
“Why does the editor so perfunctorily note 
the work of 8. S. Van Dine, whose ‘Philo 
Vance’ carries psychological methods of 
crime detection to such daring and perfect 
lengths? Van Dine is a nom de plume, and 
Mr. Wright is one of the current guesses 
as to the author’s identity. Is Mr. Wright 
unduly modest?” 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—The interest -of the 
attendants of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in the Art Institute is shown by the fact 
that they include one benefactor, one mem- 
ber in perpetuity, five sustaining members, 
five life members, twenty-eight annual 
members, and one associate member. 


~, 
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_ With His Father’s Money 
Dr. Bonime endows clinic under auspices 


of Community Church in New 
York City 


_ Because he counted it a sin to spend 
his share of his father’s inheritance on 
luxuries, Dr. Bllis Bonime, surgeon of 
New York City and a member of the Com- 
munity Church, used this inheritance to 
build a clinic as a memorial to his father. 
Hence it has been named “Fhe Abraham 
Bonime Memorial Dispensary and Health 
Service.” It is being directed by mem- 
bers and friends of the Community Church. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, the minister, 
is. president of the board of directors; 
John R. Schwinger is the treasurer, and 
Dr. Bonime is chief of the medical staff. 
The service was formally opened March 3, 
and the first patient was admitted March 7. 
During the month of March, 166 treat- 
ments, including five operations, were 
given. 

The new clinic is intended for those 
persons who are unable, because of 
poverty, to obtain private medical and 
surgical attention. Abraham Bonime came 
to America as a poor immigrant, and ac- 
quired his wealth through years of toil. 
At the formal opening Dr. Bonime, telling 
how the clinic came to be, said: “What 
better use for money earned and saved 
by my father in his struggle out of poverty, 
than to aid those in poverty who are un- 
able to struggle out of it because they are 
ill or deformed?” 

“An invalid mother during my child- 
hood and youth,” Dr. Bonime said on the 
same occasion, “must have been the sub- 
conscious cause of my turning to medicine, 
for I cannot remember any -time when I 
did not ‘know’ I was going to be a doctor.” 
Dr. Bonime gave special attention to 
chronic diseases, having a clinic at the 
Polyclinic Hospital. The taking over of 
this hospital in 1917 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on America’s entrance into the 
war disrupted twelve years. of patient 


work. About four years ago Dr. Bonime 


joined the Community Church. Later the 
inheritance from his father gave him the 


opportunity to establish the clinic, plans 


for which he had already discussed with 
Mr. Holmes. 

' The services of ten physicians were en- 
gaged at the outset, and others will be 


added as needs develop. The clinic is at 
Adminis- 


244 East Thirty-eighth Street. 
tration is in charge of a registrar, who 
is assisted by a group of volunteers headed 
by Mrs. Bonime. The initial endowment 


_ must be supplemented by contributions 
from friends of the enterprise, and for 


this purpose’a system of memberships has 
. been arranged. 


~ Awarded Honorary Doctorates 


-St. Lawrence University conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon Rey. Thomas Henry Saunders of 
Utica, N.Y., and Rev. William Wallace 
Rose of Newark, N.J., at its commence- 
ment exercises, June 12. Dr. Saunders, 
has been minister for the past five years, 
of the Church of the Reconciliation, Uni-. 


' 
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versalist-Unitarian, in Utica. Dr. Rose is 


minister of the Universalist church in 


Newark. 


Services at Sanford, Me. 


The Unitarian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Episcopal, and Methodist churches of San- 
ford, Maine, are holding union summer 
services. Rev. Harry Lutz, of the Uni- 
tarian church will’ conduct the service 


July 22 in that church, é 


Obituary 


By the death of Mrs. StspHeN H. Biopeerr, 
the town of Lincoln has lost an active and 
public-spirited citizen; her fafhily and friends, 
a loving and devoted companion who is sorely 
missed. Mrs. Blodgett, formerly Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Cummings, was born in Cambridge, 
May 11, 1863, the daughter of Charles H. and 
Harriet HE. (Whiting) Cummings. As a girl 
and a young woman, Mrs. Blodgett attended 
the Austin Street Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, in the days when Dr. George W. Briggs, 
the father of Dean Briggs, was minister. A 
few years after their marriage, Dr. and Mrs. 
Blodgett with their two sons moved from Cam- 
bridge to South Lincoln, where their home has 
been ever since. 

Everyone who has ever known Mrs. Blodgett 
has been impressed with her sweetness of 
eharacter. She was never too busy to help 
someone in distress, never so much absorbed 
in her own affairs that she could not listen 
to those of another and offer wise counsel. 
When sorrow and care came into her life 
in larger proportion than they are meted out 
to most people, she bore her burdens trium- 
phantly and “carried on” as only a strong 
and gentle nature could. Those of us who 
have known her best realize that she has given 
us strength from her strength, sage advice 
from her wisdom, and the highest of ideals to 
help us along the path ahead. B.C. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr, Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. : 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATHN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH = 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. = 
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Could Your Boy il 
Own a Finer 
se Than > Bend 
catalo; 
© BIBLE? 


a 


cul 


_. , at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE THREEFOLD NEED 


Str Ong men and women are nourished by the 
independent, forceful teaching of our liberal 


churches. 


Strong 


ministers and religious teachers are needed 


for leadership in liberal churches. 


Strong 


training schools are needed to produce in- 


dependent ministers fitted to be real leaders 
of independent church members. 


THIS IS WHY WE 


NEED MEADVILLE 


The Meadville Theological School Building Fund 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Happiness grows in 
our own door-yards 


and we need not 
seek 

it in strangers’ 
gardens 


Oklahoma City Church 
Planning New Edifice 


Until the new church is built, the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
is worshiping in Temple B’Nai Israel. 
The membership is ninety-two, and the 
average attendance for thirteen Sundays 
since Rey. Homer Lewis Sheffer has been 
minister, has been eighty. 

There is considerable local interest in 
_ the Unitarian movement. The prospects 
for building a strong Unitarian congrega- 
tion are splendid. The congregation is 
greatly handicapped at present while 
plans are going forward for the new 
church. This is to be a_ beautiful 
Georgian structure. It will include an 
auditorium seating approximately 450, a 
large parish house, and a residence for 
the minister. 


. 


Writes Confirmation Service 


An “Order of Confirmation,” written and 
copyrighted by Rev. Harvey Loy, was 
used by him for the first time in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Our Father, in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., June 3, when two of the young 
people, Bettina de Azevedo and Emerson 
Franklin, became members of the church. 
On the following Sunday a Children’s Day 
program included a christening service 
arranged and conducted by Mr. Loy. The 
Confirmation service concluded with these 
words of dismissal: “Go forth into the 
world in peace; be of good courage; hold 
fast that which is good; render to no man 
evil for evil; strengthen the faint-hearted ; 
support the weak; help the afflicted; love 
all men; serve the Lord, reposing in the 
power of the Spirit.” 


Hold Outdoor Service 


Unitarians of Davenport, Iowa, and of 
Moline and Geneseo, IIl., held their annual 
outdoor service, at-Camp Mansur of the 
Boy Scouts near Silvis, Ill., June 10. Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer of the First Unitarian 
Church in Davenport, Iowa, conducted the 
Service, and the sermon on “Hyeryman’s 
Religion” was given by Rev. Gordon Kent 
of the church in Moline. 


HUBBARDSTON, Mass.—At the Children’s 
Sunday service, June 10, fifty children 
took part in the program, which consisted 
of “The Flower Service for Children’s 
Sunday,” published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society; the presentation of a 


pageant, “The Loveliest Thing in the 
World”; a kindergarten exercise, and 


. recitations. 
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THE waysIDE PuLPIT|;|D I R ECG TO R Y- 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN Park SQuaRE, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the second term of Summer 
Quarter begins July 26, at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
edueation, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries. in edu- 
cation, psyehology, sociology, music. art, 
dramaties. religious literature, and religious 
education. ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way. Berkeley, Californis 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Resse, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presrpent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mra. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad 
Toe Association is <upported by the voluntary con 
cributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all sommunications to Dr. Lovis C Cornish. 


jend = -ontrivutions to -Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters — 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHer, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel ae beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, tee Andover, N.H. 
16 
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NN. H. Association 
Considers “the most important thing in 
religion to-day”—Meeting 
at Andover 


The 1928 summer conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was 
held Saturday and Sunday, June 30 and 
July 1, at Andover, N.H. First, Saturday 
evening, came the meetings of the New 
Hampshire Associate Alliance and of the 
Layman’s League chapters. 

At the Associate Alliance meeting, which 
was presided over by Mrs. Florence M. 
Duerr, the president, the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Herbert O. 
Burleigh of Franklin; vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles 8S. Stone of Andover; secretary, 
Mrs. Charles T. Snell of Manchester; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. M. Robbe of Nashua; 
directors, Miss Helen Tufts of Exeter, 
Mrs. Lawton Chase of Peterboro. The 
speaker at this meeting was Rev. Wil- 
ton E. Cross, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Franklin, who took for his sub- 
ject “The Heart of Religion.” 

At the meeting of the League chapters, 
the speaker was William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass., a member of the 
Council of the League and a trustee of 
THE CHRISTIAN Recister. He talked on 
“Adding a Chapter to Life.” At 9.30 
o’clock, all joined in a short service of 
worship conducted by Rev. D. M. Welch, 
the newly installed pastor of the Andover, 
church. 

Sunday morning, a regular church sery- 
ice was held, conducted by Mr. Welch, with 
sermon by Dr. James C. Duncan of the 
First Unitarian Church in Clinton, Mass. 
At 2 o’clock, at the afternoon session of 
the conference, reports showed the churches 
of the Association to be active and in 
good condition. 

The general theme of the afternoon ses- 
sion was “What is the most important 
thing in religion to-day?” The two speak- 
ers were Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president-elect of Meadville Theological 
School. Without either one knowing pre- 
viously the ideas of the other on this 
question, both men presented the position 
of the young people in the church, the 
relations of the younger members to the 
older ones and to the church itself, and 
what religion really means to young people. 

Mr. Slocombe gave in detail the methods 
used in his church school, with many 
practical suggestions gained by him in his 
contact with and clear understanding of 
young people. Dr. Snow, who had just 
returned from a week with the young 
people at the Isles of Shoals, brought the 
written answers which they had given to 


the question: “What is the most impor-. 


tant thing in religion to-day?’. The re- 
plies showed clearly that youthful liberals 
are thinking about the serious things of 
life to a marked degree. 


Worcester, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church is worshiping from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 2 with the Central Congregational 
Church. 
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continues. 


reer oa pacts 


Laws against drinking 


have always failed 


In 1116 sB.c. a Chinese Emperor issued an edict that all 
persons found drinking together should be put to death. 


Drinking has been a crime throughout the ages—yet it 


But Prohibition in America strikes at the root of the evil. 
It makes the trafic (manufacture, sale, and transportation) 
a crime, and is doing more than all other laws to eradicate 
the alcohol menace. 


The Liquor Traffic of the world is fighting Prohibition in 
America because it is effective. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Moline Young People Give 
to Socinus Monument Fund 


When a high school teacher in Moline, 
Til, assigned papers on “The History of 
Your Church,’ a member of the Bur- 
roughs Club of the First Unitarian Church 
wrote a paper on Unitarianism and read 
it before the class. Later, by request, he 
read it before the Club at one of its regu- 
lar meetings. 

Discussion turned upon Socinus. Some- 
one produced THE CHRISTIAN RecIsTER for 
March 22; the picture of the tomb of 
Socinus was passed around, and the article 
was read by the president. It was pro- 
posed in a flash, “Let’s have a card party 
and send the money to the fund for a 
monument to Socinus.” The suggestion 
was carried by acclamation. The minister, 
Rey. Gordon Kent, suggested that he 
would preach a sermon on Socinus the 
Sunday preceding the party. The party 
netted about $15. 


Plainfield Players Win 


For the second time, the Walter Reade 
Trophy was awarded the Parish Players 
of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in Plain- 
field, N.J., at the recent annual drama 
tournament in that city. The play given 
by the Parish Players was “The Dickey 
Bird.” Should this organization again 
win the trophy, it will become their 
permanent possession. 


For Detroit’s Civic Theater 


Detroit, Mich., recently completed a 
campaign for $200,000 to establish a Civic 
Theater. The Unitarian Church team, of 
which Mrs. Augustus P. Reccord was 
captain, was the leader among the church 
teams of the city, securing four founders, 
eighteen sustainers, and 656 annual mem- 
bers, a total of $8,956. 


Legacy to Marblehead Church 


In the. will of Elizabeth Bowden of 
Marblehead, Mass., who died June 4, the 
sum of $500 is given to the Unitarian 
Church of Marblehead. 


Satem, Mass.—Members of the First 
Church, Unitarian, contributed $185 to 
the China Famine Relief. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address’ Rev. a re 
Husspy, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR RENT, Cambridge, Mass.—Best location, 
near Harvard University, half-house, delight- 
fully furnished, eight rooms and bath, screened 
porches and veranda, October 1 to July 1. 
Apply to B. M. Howianp, 20 Newbury Street, 
Boston. R 


WANTED—SUMMER GUESTS, in Petersham 
village farmhouse. Large, comfortable rooms}; 
electric lights; new plumbing; plenty of vege- 
tables, milk, berries, eggs, etc. Terms, $12 to 
$18 per week. Mrs. Epwarp QO. CooLipGs, 
“Lydford Fels’ Petersham, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals: 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Phat Rite 


- “Doesn’t he ever take advice?” “Occa- 
sionally, when nobody is looking.” 


—New Haven Register. 


“How about having old Bloviator for 
one of our campaign speakers?” “No, he’s 
always so busy rounding off his sentences 
he never has time to make a point.” 


Professor: “Have I had my afternoon 
nap yet, dear?” Wife: “Certainly, dear, 
you just woke up.” Professor: “I thought 
so, but I wasn’t certain whether I’d been 
asleep or just dreamed it.”—Life. 


Heavy stranger (returning to theater 
between the acts): “Did I tread on your 
toes as we went out?’ Seated man 
(grimly) : “You did, sir.” Heavy stranger 
(to wife): ‘“That’s right, Matilda, this is 
our place.”—Tit-Bits. 


A centipede was happy, quite, 
Until a frog in fun 
Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run. 
—The Survey. 


Church etiquette note: After the minis- 
ter has barked five minutes for the im- 
pending cake sale, he may omit the Scrip- 
ture lesson and one hymn, thus keeping 
- the service of worship within proper 
limits. 

—Northwestern. Christian Advocate. 


Small sister came home from school 
proudly flourishing a paper. “It’s a com- 


position,’ she said, handing it to her 
mother. “You can read it if you want 
to.” Her mother read: “Socrates was a 


great man. He was sort of a tramp. He 
told everybody what to do and they gave 
him poison.” 


It was an old lady of the old school 
who was discussing mid-Victorian figures 
and affairs and her late husband’s atti- 
tude toward them. ‘He was not,” she 
said, “a politician, but he was always a 
sound Liberal.” By way of analogy, 
doesn’t this suggest to certain minds some- 
thing about Liberals in religion? 


One predicia a future for the schoolboy 
who wrote the following terse narrative 
about Elisha: “There was a man named 


Hlisha. He had some bears and lived in 
a cave. Some boys tormented him. He 
said: ‘If you keep on throwing stones at 


me, I'll turn the bears loose and they’ll 
eat you up.’ And they did, and he did, 
and the bears did.” 


In seeking a speaker for the House of 
Commons, let the members pay heed to 
the sporting accomplishments of the pos- 
sible candidates, says the Manchester 
Guardian. Viscount Hyversley—who filled 
the chair for thirteen years as Mr. 
Speaker Shaw-Lefevre—used to ascribe 
not a little of his success in office to his 
experience with a rifle. Asked how he 
managed to single out his man when 
twenty members sprang to their feet at 
once, he replied, “Well, I have not been 
shooting rabbits all my life for nothing 
and. without learuing to mark the right. 
one.” s ' smecgee*s - & acs 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot ... Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 


Robert S. Loring . . . .. . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


f ise following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


. Next to State House 
Rboms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MarcBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographi ivil Service. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
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Church Announcements _ 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D. will preach July 
29. Summer visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during July and August. Season 
of 1928-29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. Harold BD. B. 
Speight, D.D. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 a.M. Preacher, Rev. Du 
Bois Le Fevre, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. The Second 
Church, the Church of the Redemption, the 
Chureh of the Disciples, and the Arlington 
Street Church ‘unite in the conduct of these 
services. Twilight services on the steps of the 
Church at 7 P.M. under the direction of Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark. 
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“WHO IS AMERICA’S MOST 

DANGEROUS CITIZEN?” — 

One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 

ARTHUR WAKEFINLD SLATEN, Ph.D., 

Ten Cents Hach, Postpaid 

Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request” 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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